An indefatigable Ruby Petersen 
puts the romp in ‘Romper Room’ 
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Watching ‘‘Miss 
Nancy” crawling 
around on the floor with 
all those kids every 
weekday morning at 
8;30 on Channel 2 is ex¬ 
hausting enough, but 
watching one of her 
Jpmper Roor^ tapings is even more so. 

That's becii^ Miss Nancy, who's really Miss 
Ruby (Ruby Visek Petersen) tapes five shows 
every Sunday — with two different, energetic 
groups of kindergartners; there’s a two-year 
waiting list to get a youngster on the show. I'm 
not sure where Miss Nancy gets the energy: I 
worked in a co-op nursery school, and I was 
exhausted at the end of one session. 

Not only does Petersen keep plenty busy 
playing balloon volleyball or fire engines with 
the kids, but when the taping stops for commer¬ 
cial inserts, she becomes the show’s sole pro¬ 
ducer. calling up camera shots, tapes, and slides 
while conferring rapid-fire with the director, an 
intern, and the floor crew. It’s a bravura one- 
woman performance. 

The rest of the week, Peters en’s on the phwifi i 

f^*rvle^u^n^TVcTpareni company 
(“Maybe this year,” she sighs), or trying unsuc¬ 
cessfully to line up a wardrobe deal for herself. 
("They always want to send me these nice 
designer outfits, and I keep telling them I need 
dresses I can crawl around the floor in.’’) 

It’s crazy, and it’s a lot of work — at 38, 1 
have a hard enough time mustering the energy 
for my own two kids. But Petersen’s 39 and 
shows no sign of letting up — or desire to quit — 
after four years of “Romper Room.” In fact, 
Peterson’s even planning a gala. 1.000-guest bash 
for her 40th birthday Nov. 19. She looks consider¬ 
ably younger, but jokes, “I don’t want to cele- 
brate my fortieth alone.” 

Miss Nancy’s somewhat of a show-biz dyna- . 
mo, all right. And even though she’s childless | 
herself, it’s obvious she loves kids. 

“1 have women sometimes who come up to 
me in a store.” Petersen says. “And they’ll say 
they love the show. And when I ask how their kids 
like it they’ll say they don’t have any, they just 
like to watch them play on TV.” (The sadness of 
this is not lost on Petersen). 

, Petersen came to the job with the right child 
care credentials — she taught public schools for 
^ears. roqst r^entlw ^s,i? substitute ii\.^nl« )h 
J iow elemenUry schools qbout four years agp. J ’ 


But a show-business background was also 
present — she once got on, then won $18,000 on 
**Name That Tune,” as well as some lesser 
money on “The $20,000 Pyramid.” CT played 
‘Pyramid’ with David Letterman. He asked me 
out.”) A woman can obviously go a long way 
when she’s as attractive, personable, bright, and, 
yes, as ambitious as Ruby Petersen. 

It’s hard to believe that the wholesome Miss 
Nancy once worked as a stand-up comic on 
Broadway in San Francisco — that’s a long way 
from Do-Bee country. Petersen says of this 
variegated professional life, ‘ There is a con¬ 
necting thread in all this — 1 won’t do things that 
aren't fun.” 

Petersen, who’s been the steady companion of 
Channel 7 reporter/essayist Bob MacKenzie the 
past couple of years and now lives in San 
Francisco, is proudest, however, of the numer¬ 
ous awards her public-service announcements 
on child abuse have won the past couple of years. 
“They’ve aired in about 50 markets around the 
country, and an unbelievable amount of re¬ 
search had to go into those, * she says. 

And, in the little spare time she manages to 
find, Petersen also serves as the local chapter 
president of the American Women in Radio and 
TV. 

“Romper Room,” which started in 1954, is 
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the longest-running TV show in 

the country, and Petersen got 
the inspiration for her “Miss 
Nancy” name from the original 
“Romper Room” hostess in New 
York, Nancy Claster. 

When Petersen auditioned 
along with 13 other finalists for 
the job in 1981, “there were no 
kids there, so 1 had to fake it. 
You know how ridiculous you 
feel by saying to an empty room, 
*No, Roger, I don’t feel like being 
a snake today’? But I had a great 
time.” That TV break ended the 
schoolteaching for awhile. 

But the professionally versa¬ 
tile Petersen is careful not to 
restrict herself to kidvid. She’s 
been doing fill-in work on KLOK 
Radio recently as “Ruby on the 
Radio,” and also filled in for six 
months in 1983 as Channel 2’s 
weathercaster. 

Has she ever had balky kids on 
the show, I wondered, since the 
ones I’ve always seen with her 
seem so cheerful? 

“Only one that I can remem¬ 


ber,” Petersen says. “I won’t 

have them on unless it’s the 
child’s own idea to do the show.” 
Petersen has also raised good 
money for charity by auctioning 
off (for $300-1500 charitable do¬ 
nations) the six openings on each 
show for 5- and 6-year-olds. 

So what other kids’ TV shows 
does Miss Nancy like? “Not 
many,” she says. “The only one 
that comes to mind is Mister 
Rogers. I like him.” 

Finally, an often-asked ques¬ 
tion: Since she obviously has af¬ 
fection for and a fine rapport 
with children, why hasn’t she 
had little ones of her own? “It’s 
never been the right situation,” 
she says, alluding to a failed 
marriage. 

And besides, it’s not exactly 
like Peterson never gets to be 
around little friends. 

Local columnist Bill Mann ap¬ 
pears Tuesdays through Fridays 
in the Lifestyle section and Sun¬ 
days in the Calendar entertain¬ 
ment section. 
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■ Strangers might hurt , _ 
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or say your mother sent them. 

■ Never Ulk to a stranger or let 
him get close enough to touch you. 
Never get in a car with a strange 
man or woman. 

■ Policemen are your friends. 
Tell them about scary strangers. 

■ If someone bothers you. get to 
a phone and dial 911. You don’t need 
a dime. 

'■ Walk on the side of the street 
facing traffic so a car can’t sneak 
up behind you. 

These are a few of the tips to be 
offered to children who watch a 
television puppet show called “No 
Thank YoUr--BtTahger’*^riday at 
8:30 a.m. o^Romper Room;KTVU- 
Channel 2.^ 

The need for such educational 
programs has been made obvious by 
the tragic cases of local children 
such as Tara Burke of West Pitte- 
burg, the 2-year-old who was kid- 
napp^ and sexually abused for 10 
months before being rescued, and 
little Angela Bugay of Antioch, re¬ 
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cently found murdered. 

It was the Camp Fire Girls that 
launched the first such educational 
program several years ago after the 
murder of 28 black youths in Atlan¬ 
ta. Ga. 

The puppet show on Romper 
Room is part of nationwide “re¬ 
sponse programs” designed by the 
Camp Fire Girls to meet the needs 
of today’s child^n. Both programs 
are available request for child 


care centers, day camps and 
schools. 

Camp Fire’s first program, 
called “I Can Do It.” aimed at third, 
fourth and fifth graders, teaches 
self-reliance to children who are 
without adult supervision for part 
of the day. It deals directly with the 
dangers of rape and is already being 
given at schools througtout Alame- 
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da and Contra Costa 
counties, including sev¬ 
en schools in Oakland. 

The new program, for 
kindergarteners, first 
and second graders, is 
called “Fm Safe and I’m 
Sure.” It teaches young¬ 
sters to avoid dangerous 
situations and stresses 
positive social attitudes 
in the hope of avoiding 
delinquent behavior. The 
puppet show “No Thank 
You, Stranger.” is part 
of this program. 

Pat Balmes of the 
Camp Fire Girls ex¬ 
plains that the program 
for older children “is 
quite specific about 
what could happen to 
them in the hands of a 
stranger,” including kid¬ 
nap. rape and murder. 

The program for 
younger children, devel¬ 
oped just this year for 
national distribution and 
called “I’m Safe and I’m 
Sure.” takes a more gen¬ 
tle approach. 

‘Tt’s hard to talk to 
little children about 
these things.” says 
Balmes. “You don’t 
want to frighten them to 
death.” 

Yet, she says, the sub¬ 
jects must be addressed, 
especially for little chil¬ 


dren who have been 
taught to be polite and 
obedient to adults. 

‘'I*m Safe and I’ni 
Sure’* also touches on 
various other dangerous 
situations for young chil- 
dren. such as the family 
medicine cabinet. 

The puppet show that 
airs on Romper Room, 
only four minutes long 
because of the short at¬ 
tention span of small 
children, tells the story 
of a girl and a boy who 
are lured to the ear a 
stranger when he offers 
to show them a puppy. 
He grabs the girl, and 
they are rescued in the 
proverbial nick of time. 

Rudy Peterson. “Miss 
Nancy’* of KTVU’s 
Romper Room, will in¬ 
troduce the puppet show 
and chat with police of¬ 
ficer George “Chili” 
Chilimidos, called “Offi¬ 
cer Chili” by the chil¬ 
dren he has worked with 
at Pleasant Hill Ele¬ 
mentary School. 

KTVU’s puppet show 
will be duplicated with 
local Camp Fire volun'- 
teers in the five other 
U S. cities which are ori- J 
gination points fof^ 
Romper Room, a show 
syndicated all over the 
country. 


Balmes says more lo¬ 
cal volunteers are need¬ 
ed to put on these puppet 
shows at various schools 
and child care centers. 

Shepotots out that this 


is one of the programs staffer for 16 years, is 
supported by the Camp local director of the Re- 
Fire Girls’ annual Feb- sponse Programs and 
ruary candy sale. speaks throughout the 

Barbara Miller of Bay Area on child safety 
Oakland, a Camp Fire , and crime prevention. 
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She appears five times a week 
on television, but not many peo¬ 
ple know her name or recognize 
her face. 

Even her neighbors in the 
East Oakland hills, she admits, 
haven’t yet discovered that she 
is on TV for 30 minutes every 
day except weekends. 

“I don’t feel I'm a celebrity,” 
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Sharon Jeffery said. 

Perhaps it’s because she goes 
on TV at 6 in the morning, a time 
when millions still are sleeping 
or just getting up. 

Or maybe it’s because Sharon 
Jeffery, 36, just this month suc¬ 
ceeded Ruby Pelersen as hostess 
for Romper Room/ the area’s 
only daily Kios^ TVshow. 

“Miss Sharon” is now the sixth 
person to head the program dur¬ 
ing its 27-year run on KTVU 
(Channel 2). 

Outside the nightly news, it’s 
the longest-running show in the 
station’s history, and Jeffery en¬ 
joys history. 

She teaches the subject in the 
Oakland Unified School District. 
Jeffery says she feels at home on 
“Romper Room,’* with its 
school-like setting. 

“We call her ‘Romper Room 
teacher.’ She actually conducts a 
televised classroom, with six 5- 
and 6-year-olds taking part be¬ 
fore the camera,” says Caroline 
Chang, the program manager. 

Jeffery beat out 100 appli¬ 
cants for the job. “When she au¬ 


Romper Room hostess Sharon Jeffery with one of her friends, ‘Paddington Bear.’ 
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ditioned,” Chang said, “no chil¬ 
dren were in the studio. Bui^she 
had to pretend they were thfare. 
She came across beautifull\‘, es¬ 
pecially her ad-libbing. 

“She seemed a natural in ront 
of the camera. We also felt with 
her 11 years of teaching experi¬ 
ence, she was better qualSied 
than the others. But the big Item 
was her personality. She just 
lights up the TV screen.” 

Except for a brief TV apj ear- 
ance during the Oakland toch¬ 
ers strike 18 months ago, Jeffery 
had no television experience be¬ 
fore joining Channel 2. 

“I had never thought about a 


TV career until about six years 
ago. Then my husband saw a 
newspaper ad about ‘Romper 
Room’ wanting a teacher. He 
suggested I apply.” 

But at the time, she acknowl¬ 
edges, “I didn’t think I was 
ready. Then recently I saw Ruby 
Petersen announce on a TV talk 
show that she was leaving 
‘Romper Room’ after six years. 

“So I thought. Why not? I’m 
ready. I’ll give it a try. What a 
pleasant surprise when I got the 
job.” 

What made it doubly pleasant 
for her, she says, was that she 
could continue teaching in the 


Oakland school system. 1 

“That’s because the five daily 
shows are all taped on weekends 
at Channel 2. It’s so convenient,” 
she beamed. j 

Her first show appeajd Mon¬ 
day, June 2. That mor®ng, her 
husband, Willie, who alsolteaches 
school in Oakland, and Jier two 
children, ages 12 and In all got 
up early and sat alongsi^ her to 
watch “Romper Room.”] 

“She seemed very riaxed,” 
said Willie, her husbadl*^ of 17 
years. ! 

“I was a nervous wre<J^ work¬ 
ing before the camera ” said 
Sharon. 
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“It also was the most difficult 
half hour I ever spent — watch¬ 
ing myself on TV for the first 
time. I kept criticizing myself. 
But, overall, I was happy.” 

She believes her life hasn’t 
changed too much. 

“But the sleeping habits of my 
family changed dramatically. 
Everybody at home is staring at 
the TV at 6 a.m. watching 
‘Romper Room,’ ” she says. 

She can’t picture herself doing 
any other job on TV, such as re¬ 
porting the nightly news. 

“No,” she says emphatically. 
“I’m a teacher. It’s in my blood. 
‘Romper Room’ attracted me 
only because it gives me an op¬ 
portunity to teach a lot of chil¬ 
dren — thousands more than I 
can do as a substitute teacher for 
the Oakland school district.” 

Both at the TV studio, where 
she picks the youngsters who ap¬ 
pear on her show, and in her 
school classroom, “I enjoy being 
around children,” she says. 

“What attracts me is the affec¬ 
tion I get from them. I like to feel 
needed. Children give me that 
feeling.” 

Born in Houston, Texas, she 
came to California with her fam¬ 
ily in 1968, enrolled in Sacra¬ 
mento City College and eventual¬ 
ly switched to the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

“As a child,” she recalls, “I 
was a wonderful student — a 
teacher’s dream. I made the hon¬ 
or roll. I was voted high school 
queen. I had a lot of fun in school. 
I enjoy reading, writing poetry 
and driving thousands of miles to 
see historical sites. 

“Being married to a teacher,” 
she added, “triggers a lot of book 
talk around our house — when 
I’m not preparing for my show.’’ 























